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FOREWORD 


Every human being ultimately is the product of interaction 
between the genotype (inherent genetic make up) andthe environment. 
While heredity determines potential, the home, health and educational 
environment determine whether young children bloom or remain 
“blossoms in the dust". There is a well-known saying - as the twig is 
bent, so the branch will grow. \t is in this context that Early Childhood 
Care and Education assume critical significance with reference to 
giving the child an enabling environment for the full expression of his/ 
her innate potential for physical and mental development. 


lam happy that through the SURAKSHA series of publications, 
a careful chronicling of the many excellent examples of Early Childhood 
Care and Education in India is being undertaken. This series will 
enable scholars and researchers as well as policy makers and 
practitioners to learn from the rich diversity of experience available 
within our country in this field. Such an understanding is fundamental 
to learning from successes and thereby helping to replicate effective 
and economically viable models of day care. 


This series has been lovingly put together and is the result of 
close cooperation among the many people who have worked hard on 
it. On behalf of the Foundation, | must particularly thank the members 
of the Advisory Committee, who have given unsparingly of their time 
and effort, the distinguished scholars who have written the case 
studies, the agencies whose work has been documented and the Aga - 
Khan Foundation (India) for their support. 
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EDITOR'S NOE 


The SURAKSHA series has grown from an idea which has 
been germinating for a long time. Scholars have long felt the need 
for documentation of Early Childhood Education Care and Education 
programmes in India. While there has been a wealth of experience in 
the country, with many small-scale experiments under the leadership 
of outstanding thinkers and educational leaders, it has been realised 
that hardly any of it has been recorded for a wider public. 


The vast diversity in the situations of women and children in 
the country implies that child care services, especially day care, would 
vary widely in response to local and specific needs. Atthe same time, 
programmes for young children, by their very nature must be highly 
personalised, direct, small in scale, and rooted in local culture and 
relationships. Diversity and responsiveness to needs are hence an 
essential characteristic of successful programmes for young children. 
In the last two decades, with the rapid expansion of child care 
programmes like the Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) 
in the State sector, it has become all the more important to draw the 
attention of policy makers to the importance of the flexibility and 
responsiveness represented by these multiple approaches. 
Documentation has thus emerged as an essential tool for advocacy. 


It was with the twin objectives of dissemination and advocacy 
that Project ACCESS embarked in 1993, with the support of the Aga 
Khan Foundation (India), onthe project entitled Multiple Approaches 
in ECCE in India, with a view to bringing out a series of studies 
documenting innovative approaches to ECCE in India. 
Dr.1T.S.Saraswati, Head, Department of Human Development and 
Family Studies, M.S. University of Baroda, who has for long been 
urging the need for such documentation, was an incomparable guide 
and adviser in launching the project. With the help of an Advisory 
Committee consisting of distinguished representatives from several 
disciplines, ranging from Child Development and Education to 
Management and Women’s Studies, criteria were drawn up for 


selection of programmes to be included inthe series and procedures 
were developed for a participatory process of documentation. 


The series of case-studies represents a wide range of 
experiences in terms of geography, auspices and structure. The 
locations range from the. Himalayan region to the coastal South, from 
industrial metropolis to rural or tribal hamlets. The programmes are 
run by diverse institutions — voluntary agencies, trade unions, 
educational institutions and women’s groups. The programmes include 
spontaneous private efforts as well as statutory obligations and 
government/non-government partnerships; they are employer-funded 
and union-sponsored, school-based orcommunity based. The common 
elementis acommitmentto address the intersecting needs of women, 
young children and girls. In addition, each programme is need-based, 
client-oriented and responsive, a system of optimal size with a 
minimum life of three years, caters to lower socio-economic groups 
and is non-profit making in nature. The series tittle SURAKSHA was 
chosen for its rich resonance implying an all-embracing, nurturant 
care, visually represented in the logo; while the colour of each coveris 
intended to evoke the specific geographical context 


The process of developing the studies has been a participatory 
one, involving a researcher/writer working closely with the agency 
concerned, and providing opportunities for sharing and mutual learning 
among the agencies through a network and occasional meetings. 
The studies are process-oriented in nature and not merely descriptive, 
focussing both on the unique features and the replicable aspects of 
each programme, finances, sustainability, the child care worker, the 
organisational structure and relevant linkages. The concluding part 
in each case dwells on implications of the programme for wider policy 
initiatives for young children. 


This study, which tells the story of how SEWA (Self Employed 
Womens' Association) developed creches for its women members, 
documents a series of "firsts" - the first Trade Union (of women, 
self-employed and in the informal sector) to make the attempt in 
the face of the failure of employers to provide the support services 


mandated by law; the first to focus exclusively on children under 
three, the most vulnerable group; and now, the first to run as a 
cooperative of child care workers. The story recounts the workers’ 
struggle for their rights, the dawn of an idea and its realisation 
in practice, the trials and tribulations, the problems faced and 
resolved, the triumphs and the challenges. 


In this telling, many important issues are raised. Since child 
care is labour-intensive, or rather, human resource-intensive, the 
wage component must always be the biggest element in cost. 
The inevitability of the link between costs and quality of services 
is established - but not in the simplistic way of assuming that 
higher wages will necessarily lead to better quality of services. 
For in between, lies the question of the quality of the worker - 
which is linked, in a complex feedback loop, not only to wages, 
but also to training, motivation, self-esteem, social status and 
role perception. 


Another important question is - how far can self-reliance 
go? Can, or should, a social service expect to be self-supporting? 
Should not basic social services for the vulnerable be underwritten 
by the State? What does social responsibility imply and whom 
does it involve? To the debate on these crucial issues, in a time 
of crisis, clouded by the threat of privatisation of social services, 
this volume has much to offer. 


July 1995 Mina Swaminathan 
Series Editor 
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1 BIRTH OF SHAISHAV 


When our children are small, we workers face a terrible dilemma: should we stay 
at home with them and starve or go out to work and earn our bread, but leave our 
little ones uncared for? If only there were a proper creche — Oh, that would be a 


different story! 


- Shardaben, an agricultural labourer from Bilpad village 
ee 


A response to this anguished cry came 
from SEWA (Self Employed Women’s 
Association), already well-known as an 
organisation of poor working women 
(Appendix 1). 


SEWA’s earliest experiences with 
child care were urban-based, but the need 
for services in rural areas was soon realised. 
One such rural area, where SEWA’s 
organizing efforts were concentrated, is Kheda 
district, said to be one of the richest districts 
in the country. Blessed with a fertile soil, 
Kheda district’s prosperity is based on cash 
crops, chief among them being tobacco. 80% 
of all the tobacco grown in India is found 
here. But wealth too is concentrated only 
in the hands of a powerful few. Ironically, 
SEWA found that the women workers who 
had contributed substantially to Kheda’s 
prosperity were still steeped.in poverty. So, 
when SEWA began organising the agricultural 
labourers, tobacco processors or khali* 


* Khali - tobacco factory 


workers and others into a union in 1984, 
several facts came to light. 


Plight of working women 


First, and most important, it was seen 
that while the women workers were putting 
in long hours of hard work, they did not even 
get minimum wages. Agricultural labourers 
were entitled to Rs. 15 per day by law, and 
tobacco processors to Rs. 30 per day, but 
SEWA surveys in three villages indicated that 
several hundred women were receiving only 
Rs.9-12 per day. 


Second, working conditions were 
miserable, especially in the khalis, and 
facilities non-existent. 


Third, these workers were not 
provided with any benefits such as maternity 
leave or child care. In the case of tobacco 
processors, a creche has to be provided in 
the khali according to the law (Appendix 2). 
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Hard at work 


Sheltered only by trees 


The Birth of Shaishav 


SEWA noticed that Government child care 
programmes like ICDS were conspicuously 
absent. There were a few balwadis run by 
Panchayats in some villages, but these covered 
only children of 3-6 years. The most 
vulnerable were children under 3 years, who 
needed these services the most, but for them 
there was nothing. The women workers were 
obliged to leave their children unattended or 
take them to the workplace where they inhaled 
tobacco dust and fell ill. 


At the employer’s mercy 
Madhuben, a working woman, says - 


I used to carry my eight-month-old 
son with me to the farm. I was working as 
a farm labourer to pluck the tobacco blossoms 
so that the leaves grow large. I used to tie 
a sari between two trees to make a hammock 
and put him in it. My employer had a bad 
temper. He did not like our carrying 
children to work. Once, as I was busy 
working, I heard my child’svoice. He was 
crying. I looked in that direction. I ran and 
saw no child in the hammock. I frantically 
looked for my child everywhere; after great 
difficulty I located him lying between the 
tobacco plants, crying bitterly. When I pulled 
him out, my employer scolded me saying: 
"Don’t bring him along with you. If you 
cannot leave him at home, stay home, do 
not come to work." See, my life is like grains 
between the grinding stones. 


Work on the farms is arduous 
and the hours are long, but tobacco 
processing is even more gruelling. It means 
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loading heavy weights, beating tobacco 
leaves with long sticks, packing tobacco 
into bags and breathing large quantities 
of tobacco dust while working. Yet no 
other job is available in the district for 
the landless, who work for four months 
in the tobacco fields and the remaining eight 
months in the tobacco factories. 


Suman, another tobacco worker said : 


I used to take my child to the 
tobacco processing plant. When my child 
cried, I was not allowed to hold him so 
that the work did not suffer. Anything could 
happen to my child. The owner would 
threaten me with being laid off: During the 
recess, when I was permitted to attend to 
him, he looked half dead with hunger, his 
eyes were red and swollen. When a 
child learns to walk, he may get into the 
tobacco heap. The owner will shout - ‘Don't 
bring him tomorrow.’ Tell me, with whom 
can I leave my child? If I do not work, how 
can we survive? : 


The women were caught between the 
devil and the deep sea. If they left their 
children in a hammock made by slinging a 
sari between two trees, the children would 
often slip out, crawl on all fours into the 
fields, get trapped in the plants, and at times 
even suffocate. : 


When they carried the children to 
the processing plants, they inhaled a lot of 
tobacco dust, injuring their health. Mothers 
were permitted to breast-feed only during 
the recess. Though employers were supposed 
to provide creches by law, women were 
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Fig.1 Kheda District, Gujarat (Inset : Gujarat State, India) 


The Birth of Shaishav 


forced to neglect their young children, which 
grieved them. 


Some women left children either 
wholly unattended and worried about them 
all the time, or with older siblings, an 
alternative with still worse results, since it 
affected the older sibling’s attendance at 
school adversely. The women were torn 
with stress and anxiety about the well-being 
of their children and the struggle to make 
ends meet. 


The struggle 


Understanding their difficult working 
conditions and the complete absence 
of child care in the area, SEWA began 
to help workers to explore options. As 
it was considered a “prosperous” district, 
ICDS was absent in Kheda District till 
1993. A few balwadis were being run by 
local trusts or panchayats, but women 
said their numbers, hours of operation and 
quality of care were woefully inadequate. 


The first thing SEWA tried to do was 
to speak to the tobacco factory owners about 
setting up creches in the factory premises. 
The owners said they were willing to 
contribute towards creches, but could not 
possibly run them as they had no expertise 
in this field. Running creches within the 
factory was also ruled out. | 


Perhaps they feared our union 
would then get a good foothold in the 
factory - Indiraben, Chief Organiser of the 
tobacco workers. 
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It became increasingly clear that 
SEWA would have to set up creches on its 
own with the support of the women, the 
panchayat, local leaders and tobacco factory 
owners. At the same time, SEWA resolved 
to continue its struggle to ensure that the 
women workers obtained child care as part 
of their rights, with both employer and State 
contributions. 


The hard work and dedication resulted 
in the birth of Shaishav (the word means 
childhood in Gujarati) in October 1989. 
SEWA’s first creche was in Chikhodra village, 
Where unionizing and the first successful 
struggle for minimum wages had begun. 
Later, creches were set up in 19 villages. 
The creche programme, initially supported 
by the Aga Khan Foundation, had the 
following objectives: 


* To provide comprehensive child care 
services for children aged 0-3 years, 


* To enable women to leave their children 
cared for so that they could work peacefully, 
and 


* To support women workers in their struggle 
for full employment and justice in their place 
of work. 


Today, Shaishav is a registered 
cooperative of child care workers in Kheda 
district, running 20 creche-cum-anganwadis 
in twenty villages (Appendix 3). 


Further, SEWA’s surveys exploded 
the myth of the ‘prosperity’ of Kheda 
district. Though one of the richest, it had 
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the highest infant mortality rate in 
Gujarat State. According to _ the 
State Government’s Bureau of Statistics 
the IMR was 130 per 1000 live births. 
But a survey of 469 women in three villages 
revealed “that one child out of every three 
live births died. 


SEWA’s entry into this district 
was not easy by any means. At first, 
the women workers were even afraid to 
talk to the organisers. In 1984, SEWA 
helped workers file a case of non- 


payment of minimum wages and 
illegal dismissal of women workers in 
Chikhodra village and after three years 
of considerable hardship, the women won 
the case and were reinstated with 
increased minimum wages. This was 
a breakthrough because women learned 
the value of organizing and collective 
bargaining. Humble tobacco workers like 
Lalita Vasava grew into leaders as a result 
of this experience. Meanwhile, the growers 
and owners also formed an association, and 
started a direct dialogue with SEWA. 


2 | his. purpose. An fethliation, the ‘owners eaneved: the. hut where 
and her family. lived. She had to. seek police protection for her personal Saf 
__ But she persisted in her efforts, along with other union organisers, to obtain 
_ the benefits for the dismissed workers. Finally, they . succeeded | in this. Today, Lalit 
Say in her family has increased - considerably. She no longer has to follow th 
_ Practice of purdah or veiling. She is now a member of her village's. legal committee 
_ She also encourages village women to raise plant nurseries as an. alternative Re 

of employment to the khalis. She curently supervises | nurseries in ‘Six x village 


of Anand Taluka in Kheda district. 


2 THE SHAISHAV CRECHES 


A Shaishav creche takes only young 
children (0-3 years) though this has changed 
recently. The mothers, mostly members of 
SEWA, leave their children at the centre on 
their way to work early in the morning, and 
collect them late in the evening, paying a 
fee of Rs. 10 per month. Each creche has 
about 15 children on an average and is run 
by two creche workers, who are local women 
belonging to the same group as the mothers. 
Four supervisors guide and support the creche 
workers and a SEWA coordinator is in overall 
charge of the programme. 


Meeting basic needs 


The creches are mostly housed in airy, 
clean and cheerful surroundings. Most are 
spacious in relation to the size of the group, 
though a few are cramped. The area is kept 
very clean, in spite of the serious water 
problem in several places, and well decorated, 
with brightly coloured objects. Water supply 
is adequate and in a few, separate toilets have 
been provided. In spite of the constant 
challenge of finding suitable accommodation 
in the village, and of having had to move 
several times, in most places the creche has 
a homely environment. Basic equipment for 
taking care of the children and some play 
materials are available and are well- 
maintained. The creches are housed in 


Panchayat ghars, rented premises in homes, 
and in a few cases, specially built premises. 


The relationship between the creche 
teachers and the children is one of great 
warmth and affection, expressed in the happy 
faces and relaxed behaviour of the children 
and the individual knowledge of each child 
shown by the teacher. The children often cling 
to the creche teacher and sometimes are even 
unwilling to go home. 


The daily programme is based on the 
child’s biological rhythm, alternatiny sleep, 
feeding, play and rest. Milk is given twice 
a day, lunch and a snack in the afternoon, 
supplemented by breast milk in most cases. 
Health workers visit each creche once a week, 
screen the children for complaints and 
ailments, suggest treatment and supply 
the medicine. Immunisation and weight 
taking are done regularly, and weights 
carefully recorded. 


See 
The daily programme is based 
on the child’s biological 
rhythm, alternating sleep, 
feeding, play 
and rest. 

— TT 
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A day at Shaishav 


Manjula and Sharda, the creche 
teachers, arrive at the creche in Rasnol 
village. It is 7.30 a.m. The two women quickly 
sweep and clean the centre, for in a few 
minutes women on their way to work will 
stop at the centre with their children. Sharda 
then sets off to fetch the children whose 
mothers don’t have the time to bring them 
to the centre. 


The rest of the children arrive with 
their mothers. Most of them have not had 
a proper wash or bath. Their mothers have 
to finish their household chores and see to 
the other children too, before hurrying to the 
tobucco factories. So there is little time to 
wash and clean the little ones. They are 
hungry too. A quick breast feeding or a little 
tea and last night’s roti are not very filling. 


Sharda returns with a few toddlers and a baby 
in her arms. It is still cold and the baby 
is crying. 


After the mothers leave, the children 
are washed and bathed by the two women. 
The mothers have left a fresh set of 
clothes and the little ones are ready to 
face the new day. It is now 9 o’clock and 
all the children are ready for their milk. The 
infants then doze off in their cradles or 
ghodias and the toddlers play with some toys. 
Sharda keeps an eye on the infants and plays 
with the older children. 


Meanwhile, Manjula begins to 
prepare the morning meal of khichdi. This 
rice and moong dal preparation also has green 
leafy vegetable’ added to it, and is made soft 
so it is easily digestible. She adds a little milk 
to a portion of the khichdi for the younger 


Time to eat 


The Shaishav Creches 
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Playtime 


children. At 11 a.m., the khichdi is ready for 
children of 6 months and above. They eat 
the meal with relish, as they are very hungry. 
After finishing one bowl, they ask Manjula 
for more. Some even have three helpings. 
Sharda has just stopped one hungry little girl 
from eating her neighbour’s share after 
finishing her own. 


After the meal, the two women clean 
the children and give medicines to those who 
need them. The doctor of the SEWA Health 
Team came yesterday for the weekly check- 
up and prescribed the needed medicine. Most 
of the children had respiratory infections 
common in the winter season; one had 
bloody stools. Some children help with the 
toilet and wash. 


Between noon and | p.m., it is play 
time again and while one of the creche 


workers watches them, the other cleans 
up dirty dishes and soiled clothes. At 1 p.m., 
the mothers come to the creche as they 
have a two-hour recess at the tobacco 
factory and fetch their children on the 
way home. 


The women, covered from head 
to foot with tobacco dust, and dishevelled, 
are tired. Manjula and Sharda can barely 
recognize them. As they take their children 
home, Manjula reminds them to take a 
wash before breast-feeding. They nod as 
they leave. 


Manjula and Sharda then quickly 
close the centre and hurry home themselves. 
Like the mothers, they too have children at 
home and must cook a meal before returning 
to the centre at 2.30 p.m. Manjula takes three 
toddlers home. Their mothers have no time 
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to fetch and drop them off later, as they live 
a little farther away from the centre than the 
others. These three children will have a meal 
with Manjula’s family. 


After lunch, the mothers bring their 
children back to the centre. Manjula and 
Sharda are already there. The mothers sit and 
chat for a few minutes or play with their little 
ones. Madhu and Kamlaben ask Sharda when 
Indira, the SEWA union organisor, will be 
visiting their village next. Sharda checks her 
diary. Indira will be coming in 2 or 3 days, 
she assures them. It is almost 3 o’clock and 
the mothers, barely looking rested, despite 
their two-hour recess, hurry back to work. 


After the mothers leave, the two 
creche teachers clean the children again. Most 
of them are covered with tobacco dust. 
Manjula and Sharda know about tobacco 
work, as they themselves were workers in 
the tobacco factory till recently. They know 
how it feels to greet one’s children during 
the lunch break, covered with dust. And yet 
tobacco and agricultural work are the only 
employment available. Kheda is supposed to 
be Gujarat’s richest district but the workers 
never see the fruits of their labour. Their’s 
is a life full of toil and struggle. 


The two women dust out the 
children’s clothes as best as they can. There 
is no question of changing their clothes as 
they have no spare set. It is 3.30 p.m. and 
time for sprouted moong dal for the older 
children. The women had soaked the dal 
overnight, then boiled and lightly salted 
the sprouts. Each child gets a bowlful. The 
infants, meanwhile, drink some milk. After 
this snack it is rest or play again. 


At 5.30, all the children have a glass 
of milk. Some thrust their little glasses forward 
for some more. Manjula and Sharda are 
amazed at how hungry the little ones are! 
Then the children are washed and their hair 
is neatly combed. 


They play or doze some more 
till the first stream of mothers arrive at 
6.00 p.m. By 7 p.m. the last children go 
home and the two creche teachers quickly 
tidy up. It has been a long day and they 
too have to hurry home to cook, clean, wash 
and prepare for the next day. They fold 
the thick cotton mat or durrie. It will have 
to be washed on Sunday at the irrigation 
canal. After a final sweep, the two women 
leave the centre, huddled up against the 
chill of a winter evening. 
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Kheda is supposed to be Gujarat’s richest district 
but the workers never see the fruits of their labour. 
Their’s is a life full of toil and struggle. 
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3 THE CRECHE TEACHERS 


The creche teachers are all poor, 
self-employed women. They have worked 
in tobacco fields and factories themselves, 
faced the dilemma of where to leave their 
young children and all the economic pressures 
encountered by their colleagues in the villages. 
They are all union members. 


Who they are 


The selection of women to be 
creche teachers is done by the SEWA 
union leaders of a particular village. Some 
level of education, socio-economic status 
and acceptability to other SEWA members 
are the criteria adopted for selection. 
Many of the creche teachers are widowed 
or deserted women, and some are illiterate. 
With a few exceptions, most of the women 
selected have been the right choice, in terms 
of their ability to care for other children as 
their own, their acceptance by the working 
mothers and their sheer hard work. 


Most of the teachers are from Rohit 
and other Harijan communities, or from the 
Christian community. The latter are two- or 
three-generation-old converts to Christianity 
and were mostly Hariyans earlier. Thus the 
creche teachers themselves are from among 
the poorest and most socially disadvantaged 
communities of Kheda district. | 


It has been inspiring to observe how 
these simple but sincere and committed 
women have grown not only into able child 
Care providers but even leaders in their own 
right. When Lucia, creche teacher of 
Khambolaj village, was elected Deputy 
Sarpanch, the first thing she did was to 
ensure that the Panchayat contributed 
towards the creche! In Rasnol village, 
Madhuben and Sumanben, the creche 
teachers, led the other SEWA members in 
the dharna at the tobacco factory. They were 
protesting against illegal closure of the factory 
without compensation to women who had 
spent their best working years in the tobacco 
factory. Madhuben was threatened by 
the owners and hired hoodlums and even 
offered hefty bribes but she stood firm 
and unflinching. 


Training 


The teachers are very committed 
and put in their best efforts. The training 
programme is suited to their needs, being 
practical, field-oriented and need-based. - 
Teachers are trained by experienced workers 
and supervisors, in practical situations and 
without a burdensome theoretical component. 
Each new creche is launched with the help 
of an experienced teacher’ who can set up 
the daily routine, while new recruits are given 
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a period of observation in a running creche 
to learn the basics hands-on. Thus, after the 
initial struggle to set up a viable programme 
in the first few creches, the lessons have been 
passed on by the sound methods of 
demonstration and learning-by-doing. 


All health training 1s provided by 
health organizers of SEWA’s health team, who 
have 10 years of experience of both primary 
health care and village-level training. This 
training focuses on community health and 
preventive measures rather than on growth 
monitoring or child development. 


Training in Child Development 


Till 1992 there was no training related 
to Child Development. SEWA tried to obtain 
the support of Child Development experts and 
academic institutes like Home Science 


colleges nearby. However, efforts to provide 
Child Development training to creche teachers 
and supervisors materialized only in January 
1993, with an orientation conducted by 
Mobile Creches, Delhi. This was an eye- 
opening experience for the teachers and 
certainly increased their interest in this field. 


Work culture’ 


The day-to-day running of the creche 
is the joint responsibility of the two creche 
teachers, which is a unique experiment 
in creating a non-hierarchical style of 
management. The usual practice in India is 
to have one person, usually called a “teacher,” 
in charge of the creche and record keeping, 
public relations, and activities of an 
“educational” nature, and a lower paid, less 
educated person, often known as “helper” or 
ayah who usually finds herself doing most 


Loving and caring 


The Creche Teachers 
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Happy times are here again 


of the low-status, demanding physical work. 
Yet here, this experiment in partnership with 
two workers at the same level, seems to be 
working out well. 


The two teachers cooperate and 
share their duties amicably, even substituting 
for each other and taking turns to go 
home. However, one problem seems to 
be that of finding substitutes when either 
of the teachers has to take leave for any 
reason. Sometimes, one of the mothers 
substitutes for the teachers. 


An all-rounder 


The emerging child care worker is 
a multi-purpose worker. Besides looking 
after the children in the creche, she maintains 


the place, cooks, cleans and plays with 
the children. Since she belongs to the 
Same community or area she is serving, 
the mothers identify with her. She in turn 
interacts with the mothers when they 
come to leave or breastfeed the children. 
She also disseminates information which 
she has received in health care training 
programmes and mothers become aware of 
immunization, and precautionary as well as 
preventive health measures. She plays the role 
of a paramedical worker, and is looked upon 
as a leader in her village. While the child 
care workers do not earn very much, their 
membership of SEWA has instilled a spirit 
of service in them and the satisfaction winch 
she is able to derive from her work keeps 
her going. 
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Supervisors 


Each supervisor handles six to 
seven creches, instead of five as originally 
planned, and is able to visit each centre 
at least once a week, oftener if needed. 


The work includes continuous monitoring 
of the creches, organising monthly meetings 
with the teachers and mothers, arranging 
for supplies and surveying the villages 
to explore the possibility of opening 
new creches. 


SSHHSSHSHSHSHHSHSHSHSSSSHSHEHSSHSHHSHEHSHHEHS~“HSHHHHOHOHHOHOKRSSEOSHSEEEEEEE 


4 MULTIPLE IMPACT 


Five years after its inception, What has been its influence on children and 
Shaishav has enough experience to answer mothers, on employers, and on laws and 
the questions : What has been its impact? policies for child care? 


Table 1 Occupation and average monthly income of parents 


avg. income _fathe 


a 25 (100%) a 7 =O 00 


* Due to the decease of one father 
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Realising that such questions would 
be asked, SEWA has already conducted two 
studies (in 1992 and 1994) on small groups, 
comparing children under the care of Shaishav 
and their mothers with women and children 
not using the creches. In the first study, about 
50 children and mothers in each group 
were compared and in the second one, 
25 in each group were interviewed. Besides 
this, much information is available from 
other sources such as records, observation, 
informal meetings with mothers, group 
discussions and comments of teachers, 
visitors and supervisors. 


Most of the parents in both groups, 
both men and women, are people with little 
education, at a low level of subsistence, 
working as farm labourers or in the tobacco 
processing plants. It was difficult to estimate 
their income, as they are employed for only 
some days in a month, with seasonal 
variations. Table | presents a picture of the 
parents’ work and income in 1994, 


The mothers 


The main reason cited by mothers 
for sending their children to the Shaishav 
creche is their need to earn more for the 
survival of the family. The second reason is 
the feeling that their children obtain better 
nutrition in the creche than at home. Finally, 
some mothers said that they had no one 
to look after their child at home. Several 
mothers mentioned that a combination of 
these factors made them send their 
children to Shaishav. Table 2 gives the 


mothers’ reasons for putting their children 
in Shaishav. 


The mothers who send their children 
to Shaishav and those who do not, were asked 
about arrangements for looking after their 
children. The different options are given in 
Table 3. 


With regard to child care before 
the creches began, most Shaishav mothers 
said that they used to carry the children 
with them to work. Some had left them 
with their mothers-in-law and others had 
no option but to leave them alone. There 
were multiple responses to this as the 
mothers had used more than one option 
from time to time. The earlier study showed 
a similar pattern, except that nearly 25% 
of the mothers then left the children with 
older children, as opposed to 10% now. 


In the case of the non-Shaishav 
mothers, the overwhelming majority, ie., 


Table 2 Reason for putting child 
in Shaishav 


*“n = 25, multiple answers 


Multiple Impact 


Table 3 
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Child care before Shaishav 


n = 25, multiple answers 


88% said that they themselves had to stay 
at home to care for the child. Only one mother 
said that her three-year-old was going to 
the Panchayat Balwadi. 


The most significant contribution by 
Shaishav is that in taking care of the children 
of poor women, it gives them an opportunity 


Table 4 


to take up a job and augment the family 
income. From the study conducted by SEWA, 
it is obvious that the mothers have made good 
use of the child care facility and have 
improved their financial position as seen in 
Table 4. Twenty-five Shaishav mothers and 
twenty-five non-Shaishav mothers were 
included in the study. 


Income before and after child’s admission in Shaishav 
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There has been a sharp increase 
in women’s income after sending 
their children to the creche, on an average, 
4 times what they were getting before the 
creches were opened, while non- Shaishav 
mothers, though initially twice as well 
off, continued to stay at the same level. 
Many mothers also spoke with deep feeling 
about the difference it made to their 
“peace of mind,” the quality of life 
having improved with less mental stress 
and anxiety with regard to the safety of 
their children. 


Just .as important is their increased 
ability to deal with their children’s major 
and minor illnesses (diarrhoea, measles, 
fever) and in their growing knowledge 
about nutrition, immunisation and health 
after they began to use the Shaishav creches. 
(Appendix 4) 


The children 


From the clean, lively, healthy 
appearance of the children in the creches, 
it is clear that there has been a great 
impact on them in terms of health, 
growth and nutrition, though no evaluative 
study of the children has been done yet. 
The mothers too reported their general 
Satisfaction with the children’s’ health 
and growth. They have noticed that 
the children, in their first year, are able 
to achieve developmental milestones 
and children in the age-group of 1-2 years 
are able to drink milk or water from a 
glass, understand simple instructions, play 


with other children and eat with a spoon, 
while children of 2-3 years of age are toilet- 
trained, eat by themselves and speak 
and express themselves clearly, especially 
if something unusual has happened. They 
are given toys to play with, which their 
parents might not be able to afford. 


Interestingly, mothers also spoke 
about some of the discomforts in the 
creches. They mentioned lack of electricity, 
ceiling fans and toilet facility. Several 
wished that Shaishav had its own place 
to house the creches. The twenty-five 
mothers who were interviewed were 
very articulate in listing the many benefits 
that they wanted Shaishav to include in its 
services. These are listed in Table 5. 


Rising aspirations 


When women organise themselves 
and their strength increases, their hopes 
and expectations for themselves and _ their 
children also rise. Some women from the 
non-Shaishav group want SEWA to open 
creches near the places where they are 
working. The Shaishav mothers in turn hope 
that SEWA will also start anganwadis so 
that their children aged 3 + can attend them. 
The trust they have in Shaishav and the 
differences they see in their children are the 
basis for this hope. : 


Many mothers want SEWA to help 
them become literate, while some hope that 
their children will be provided with clothes, 
Over and above health care, creches, 
anganwadis, food and training. 
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Table 5 Expectations from SEWA 


* n = 25, multiple answers were given by many women. 


The benefits that Shaishav has _ beginning to look forward to better services, 
brought have made the women aware of much including the attainment of their rights 
more that could be done and they are as labourers. 


5 GROWING PAINS 


Shaishav may be compared to a 
banyan tree that has put down many roots 
and taken many people into its shelter. But 
before it could achieve this, it had to weather 
many storms. When the first creches were 
set up, SEWA drew up a project proposal 
and obtained funding from a donor agency. 
The Project Coordinator, along with local 
union leaders’ and members, began to 
explore the possibilities of local support 
and accommodation in each village and set 
about opening creches, one by one. Local 
women were appointed as creche teachers and 
given orientation by the more experienced 
women. Supervisors also were appointed one 
by one, as the need arose. The organisational 


pattern as seen in 1993 for 19 creches 
with 38 teachers is shown in Figure 2. 
With the District Director at the head of 
the pyramid, ably assisted by the 
project coordinator, the administration was 
streamlined. The day-to-day activities in each 
creche are managed by the supervisors and 
creche teachers. 


Trials and | tribulations 


Shaishav has had its own share of 
ups and downs. One of the key issues has 
been the village Sarpanch’s support. 
Wherever support was forthcoming, the 
creche and its future were secure. Many 


__---—_———————————————— eee 


Kheda 
Dist. Director 


Project 


Coordinator (1) 


Supervisors (4) 


Creche Teachers (38) 


Fig. 2 Organisation of Shaishav, 1993 
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of the Sarpanches took a_ personal 
interest in the village creche, providing 
appropriate space and ensuring that creche 
teachers obtained full support from the 
rest of the village. But there were many 
Sarpanches who would not let a creche 
take root in their villages, as in the case 
of Sarsa, Verakhali and some others. But 
eventually persistence won support, 
albeit grudgingly. 


In some villages, with elections and 
a change of Sarpanch, the fate of the 
creches also changed, sometimes for the 
better and at other times for the worse. In 
Rahatlav village, the new Sarpanch was 
annoyed that the bulk of SEWA’s membership 
in that village had not supported his 
candidacy. He immediately ordered that 


the creche be vacated from the Panchayat’s 
room and made no effort to obtain a suitable 
replacement. Though the mothers made 
any number of representations to him, he 
remained uncooperative. The women 
vowed to vote him out of office in the 
next elections. 


In Rasnol, the seat of a major union 
action involving the politically powerful 
factory owner, retribution was swift. After 
the union’s successful struggle for 
compensation from him, the owner put 
pressure on the Sarpanch to evict the creche 
from the space provided by the Panchayat. 
The creche was forced to move to a cramped 
room from the original ideal place, while 
the first room lay vacant with a padlock 
on the door. 
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There was maximum opposition from 
the Sarpanch where he himself was a factory 
owner. Such people were against the union 
from the beginning, because of various 
minimum wage struggles, and hence did not 
see why they should support a creche run 
by the union. 


Another problem that Shaishav faced 
was that a few of the creche teachers were 
not genuinely committed to their work, and 
resisted the hard work involved. As a result, 
the quality of their work and the time they 
put in were inadequate and this was 
immediately noticed by the mothers. At Sarsa, 
Shaishav was obliged to change the 
‘creche teachers and train new ones, and at 
Verakhali the creche had to be closed down 
until matters could be sorted out with the 
teacher. Inevitably, both mothers and 
children suffered when a creche had to 


be temporarily shut down. Mothers always 
put tremendous pressure on SEWA to restart 
the creches and actively helped in the search 
for new teachers. 


Tackling caste barriers 


The sensitive issue of caste had to 
be tackled boldly by Shaishav. Most SEWA 
members, the mothers, belong to two 
communities, Christians and Haryans (Rohit 
and Parmar), and the creche teachers are also 
from these communities. 


In one case, the Sarpanch suggested 
that Shaishav use space available in the 
local temple for the creche. On the 
morning of the inaugural function, several 
upper-caste village leaders threatened to 
halt the festivities, objecting to Harijan 
children entering the temple premises. 


Another milestone 
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The Sarpanch, some village school teachers 
and the creche organisers intervened and 
managed to convince the irate elders of the 
value of the creche. The centre was then 
inaugurated and age-old caste barriers set 
aside for a while. 


In another village, it was the mothers 
who raised caste-related objections. They 
were upset that one of the creche teachers, 
a Chamar (cobbler community and Harijan), 
was cooking food for the children. Castewise, 
this was taboo and they insisted that 
this practice be stopped. The creche teachers 
and the supervisors firmly reiterated that 
both the teachers would be involved in 
cooking. For a few days, some of the 
mothers stopped bringing their children to the 
creche. After several meetings, home visits 
and the support of the Sarpanch, the mothers 
were persuaded to bring their children to 
the centre, and there has been no further 
problem in that village. 


By and large, the mothers understand 
that the creches are for the children of 
poor, self-employed workers, and that 
caste and creed are of no consequence 
as far as SEWA is concerned. They unite 
as workers and are organised according to 
their occupation and not with reference to 
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caste or religion. 


Any early hesitation with regard to 
caste, disappears when the women see first- 
hand the benefits of efficient child care. 
Teaching the children to eat, play and grow 
together in an atmosphere of love, the creches 
also serve to break down these divisions 
among the elders. 


Child development 


The lack of child development 
activities till 1993 was another major 
drawback of Shaishav in the early years. 
In addition to health, nutrition and custodial 
care, the teachers involved the children 
in a few recreational and stimulation 
activities that they could think of, like 
songs and some games. However, they 
themselves had very little knowledge of 
children’s developmental milestones, beyond 
their Own experience as mothers, and 
still less about the activities needed at 
different ages. While SEWA recognised this 
gap in knowledge, it could not organise 
suitable training in this field till January 1993, 
because of the inability to link up with an 
agency or team that could provide the 
appropriate field-level training required, in 
the Gujarati language. 


ee eeee._0d 
Teaching the children’ to eat, play and grow together in an atmosphere 


of love, the creches also serve to break down 
these divisions among the elders. 
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Some of the academic institutions 
approached by SEWA made a commitment 
to help, but later their own teaching 
and research programmes took precedence. 
As a result, schedules were not adhered 
to and the creche teachers never obtained 
the training. Finally, links were forged 
with Mobile Creches (Delhi) and the 
Home Science College of Sardar Patel 
University. Two in-depth sessions each 
were organised by both these organisations, 
which also planned rigorous follow-up 
activities. The Home Science College 
reiterated its commitment to continue 
both training and follow-up to ensure 
implementation. 


The search for a local training agency 
which would overcome the problem of 
language and follow-up culminated in a 
partnership with Sardar Patel University, 
Vallabh Vidyanagar, though after some 
initial difficulty. 


What followed and continues till today 
is a regular process of intensive child 
development training and follow-up by 
trainers. This vital input has contributed 
significantly towards enhancing the daily 
creche programme, and has Opened new 


horizons in knowledge and skills for mothers 
and creche teachers alike. 


From project to cooperative 


Self-reliance being one of the goals 
of SEWA, the main concern was to find ways 
and means to sustain the creche programme 
in the long run. In SEWA’s experience, the 
cooperative form of organisation lends itself 
best to the goal of self-reliance, since it allows 
women to run their own economically viable 
organisations, make decisions and control their 
own organisation. SEWA has been promoting 
such representative organisations of women 
for the last two decades. 


A cooperative is ideally suited for this 
because it is a membership-based organisation 
with a democratically elected management 
or Executive Committee, which is empowered 
to take decisions. Another important feature 
of the cooperative is that each member 
is a worker-cum-owner and an equal 
partner. There is no boss, no one person 
who runs the affairs of the group. The 
cooperatives encourage women’s collective 
leadership. SEWA has now promoted 
seventy cooperatives of different types, which 
in turn, have formed a State-level apex body 


I 


Another important feature of the cooperative is 


that each member is a 


worker-cum-owner and an equal partner. There is no boss, 
no one person who runs the affairs of the group. 
The cooperatives encourage women’s collective leadership. 
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- the Gujarat State Women’s Sewa 
Cooperative Federation (Appendix 5). It was 
in this context that SEWA suggested that 
creche teachers form their own service 
cooperative to run the creches. 


Another challenge 


Registering such an organisation 
in Kheda district is not an unusual or 
difficult process, since the cooperative 
movement in Gujarat, and particularly in 
Kheda district, is very strong, with a long 
history. The milk cooperatives of this district 
are especially famous. 


2) 


However, the women soon learned 
that the Shaiskav cooperative was the first 
of its kind in the district. The registering 
authorities led them through a long 
maze of procedures, and finally Shaishav 
was Officially registered in December 
1994. The women put up Rs.101 each 
as share capital to launch their own 
Organisation, and from then on, all 
donations and contributions from parents 
go directly to the cooperative’s fund. 
The pattern of organisation as it is now is 
given in Fig.3. As new challenges are 
met, Shaishav will evolve new structures 
to deal with them. 


Creche Teachers and 
Supervisors 


Elected 
Executive 


Committee * 


Fig. 3 : Organisation of Shaishav 1994 


* The Executive Committee is made up of five creche teachers and one SEWA organiser. 
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6 THE FINANCIAL PATTERN 


Costs and benefits 


Just as the pattern of work and the 
organisational structure have evolved over a 
period of five years, so too have the pattern 
of finances. The level and pattern of 
expenditure on the creches have now reached 
a certain stability, as can be seen from 
Figures 4 and 5. 


Approximately the same total was 
spent m both years on the same number of 
children, Rs. 7.94 lakhs in 1993 and Rs. 5.43 
lakhs in 1994 (figures for 1994 are for the 
first nine months only). While there have been 
small increases in the percentage of 
expenditure on personnel, supplies and 
administration, there has been a corresponding 
reduction in the expenditure on training. In 
1994, a new element has been introduced - 
expenditure on child development activities. 


The cost of child care 


Looking at the cost side of the picture, 
the present cost per child per day is Rs.9.6. 
This may seem high in comparison with a 
programme like ICDS, but such a comparison 
has little meaning, since the extent, nature 
and quality of services are quite different in 
the two cases. ICDS has not so far provided 
day-care for any age-group. At the same time, 
it must be accepted that the younger the child 


the higher the cost, because of increased 
vulnerability. Any programme focussing 
exclusively on infants below three is bound 
to be more expensive than one catering to 
3-6 years or even 0-6 years old. 


In comparison with most other 
creche programmes in the country funded 
by the Government of India’s Scheme 
of Assistance to Voluntary Agencies for 
Creche for Working/Ailing Mothers, the 
other major differences are: 


¢ the high teacher-child ratio of 1:7 


¢ the high supervisor-teacher ratio of 1:5 


¢ the payment of minimum wages/wages 
equivalent to that of the mothers to the 
creche workers. 


Few other agencies can meet these 
exacting standards. 


Cost and quality 


These are precisely ‘the reasons for 
the high quality of care and individualised 
attention given to each child, which is the 
very basis of healthy all-round development. 
But perhaps there is some scope for making 
Savings without sacrificing programme 
quality, for example, by having a larger-size 
of unit, including children aged 3-6, since 
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Fig.4 Expenditure on creches (1993) 
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Fig.5 Expenditure on creches (Jan-Sept 1994) 


Note : 258 children in 19 centres. Average number of children per creche = 14. 
Cost per centre per month = Rs. 3510. A month is taken to be 26 working days. 
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the number of teachers needed would not 
increase proportionately. Also, since the 
children continue to be breastfed, milk, which 
is the most expensive source of protein, could 
perhaps be substituted by cheaper locally- 
available protein-giving foods. Yet this may 
be no saving, if Shaishav continues to succeed 
in getting bigger donations of milk from the 
local milk cooperatives, as it has been doing 
already. But the lesson is clear: organised child 
care, which is more than merely custodial, 
does not come cheap. 


Towards sustainability 


Funds for the creches come from 
multiple sources. However, dramatic evidence 
of increasing self-reliance can be seen in the 
changing pattern of financial support. Wholly 
donor-funded at the beginning (1989) SEWA 
had, by 1993, been able to generate almost 
20% of Shaishav’s needs from other sources, 
as seen from Table 6. 


In the first nine months of 1994, donor 
dependence had already dropped to 66% and 
this trend is likely to continue. 


Table 6 


Table 7 gives a picture of the various 
sources that have contributed to this growing 
self-reliance. The larger contributions are 
from the Panchayats (for space and facilities) 
and from SEWA itself (for training and 
administrative support). But these two 
amounts, while increasing in absolute figures, 
formed only 65% of the total in 1994 as 
against 85% in 1993. 


Other sources of income have 
increased from 15% to 35%. Mothers’ 
contributions, since they are nominal in nature 
(about Rs.10/- per month per head) are more 
or less stable; milk from the milk cooperatives, 
free medical consultancies and donations in 
cash and kind from the village have gone 
up to some extent. But the most dramatic 
shift has been in employers’ contributions. 


Though mandated by law under the 
Factories Act to run creches, most factory 
owners find it easier and cheaper to evade 
the law by various well-known strategies. 
Some owners may make a contribution, as 
a gesture of philanthropy, but would not like 
to be pressed to fulfil all their obligations. 


Sources of income 
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Table 7 
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Income from sources other than donors 


The law on creches is not strictly 
enforced; and there are too many loopholes 
in it to make enforcement realistic at present. 
SEWA has been working for some time, and 
with some success, to ensure payment of 
Minimum Wages to the women tobacco 
workers, and has not so far fought for 
implementation of the already weak 
creche regulations. However, the business 
community, which owns the tobacco 
factories, traditionally places great emphasis 
on charity as a religious obligation, and 
many of the owners have set up 


philanthropic trusts, giving both time and 
money for charitable activities. Perhaps 
the combination of SEWA’s militancy 
on behalf of women workers and traditional 
charity is the magic formula which has 
yielded results. 


It remains to be seen how far 
the factory owners can be expected to 
go in fulfilling their obligations. But the 
creche programme will grow in self-reliance 
and sustainability, even if it can never 
become wholly self-supporting. 
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7 SOME EMERGING ISSUES 


After five years of grass-root level 
work in developing creches for the children 
of working women, several important issues 
have emerged, which have implications not 
only for Shaishav but for all child care 
programmes. | 


Child care and working women 


From SEWA’s experience, it is clear 
that child care has to be part of a holistic, 
integrated strategy for the development of the 
poor in our country. For such groups full 
employment is the foremost priority However, 
together with full employment and security 
of income, social security, including health 
care, child caré, housing and insurance, is 
also a_ basic need: of the poor. Child care 
must be an integral part of the overall strategy 
to tackle poverty in our country, as it permits 
women to work and improve their economic 
condition. 


Further, child care which is provided 
according to the needs of the mothers, and 
at their very doorstep, is the most useful and 
has the maximum impact on the lives of poor 
women and their children. Rather than a 
centrally-controlled,, vertical programme, 
creche services should be developed in a way 
that provides for flexibility and adjustment 
to local need through decentralisation. 


This implies that the women 
themselves should at least have considerable 
say as to the direction of the village-based 
creche programme, if not complete control. 
Local women should be the providers of 
creche services, while at the same time village 
leaders, people’s organisations and the 
mothers themselves should contribute to the 
development of the creches. 


Shaishav has played a crucial role in 
bringing these related issues into focus. It has 
demonstrated the need to match the tmings 
of the creche with the working hours of the 
mother and the importance of the sensitive 
0-3 age-group, which very few creches have 
the courage and the determination to tackle. 
In fact, till 1994 Shaishav was unique in 
catering only to children below three years, 
a policy which has now changed in response 
to pressure from the mothers. Shaishav has 
also demonstrated the possibility and the 
importance of decentralised services, and the 
vital role of the mothers in running the service. 


Official support 


Shaishay has depended. greatly on the 
support of local leaders like Sarpanches and 
government functionaries like the Taluka 
Panchayat Presidents or District Education 
Officers. Some Sarpanches, in particular, were 
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quick to understand the importance of creches 
for the village women, and offered useful 
guidance, taking responsibility for providing 
free space. Where no Panchayat rooms are 
available, the Sarpanches helped to obtain 
space in the village school or elsewhere, and 
saved the rent costs which would certainly 
have inflated the total costs. 


Some Panchayats, like the one in 
Chikodhra village, have even gone so far as 
to construct a special building for the creche. 
Almost all have offered to provide land for 
construction, if SEWA undertook the building 
of a creche. When SEWA raised the issue 
of toilets for the creche, the Sarpanches were 
sympathetic, but said that they did not have 
the resources for this, and suggested that 
SEWA raise the funds required for 
constructing toilets. Since this requires a 
substantial outlay and as the creches are often 
asked to move from the Panchayat rooms, 
the toilets are yet to be constructed. 


Where authorities have been tardy 
with their help, one reason might be that 
SEWA’s clients are by class, caste, age and 
gender, at the bcttom of the heap in rural 
society. As the needs of poor mothers are 
unlikely to be a priority for the viilage leaders 
who are usually male, upper-caste and 
affluent, getting help from them can hardly 
be expected at this stage. 


Child care and education 


Mothers also realise that creches are 
the first step towards the education of their 
children. SEWA organisers report that many 
girls, freed from the necessity of taking care 
of younger siblings, have started attending 
the local primary school. In villages where 
the creche was located in the local school 
premises, the mothers said they found this 
both appropriate and convenient as the older 
siblings were nearby. During the school 
breaks, they would come and play with their 
younger siblings in the creche and the teachers 
would also come by to see how they were 
doing. Linking creches with the education 
of rural children, especially girls, seems to 
be important, and the creche teachers have 
begun to explore this link actively with district 
level officials in the Education Department. 
Efforts are under way to provide space in 
the village schools for creches. 


The Union and the creche 


The close link between the union 
and the creches has had the effect of 
strengthening both, and leading to mutual 
support. The creche programme has helped 
the Union directly and indirectly because 
of its outreach to women workers. For 
example, it was the mothers of Rasnol who 
finally found the courage to speak out 
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SEWA organisers report that many girls, freed from 
the necessity of taking care of younger siblings, have started 
attending the local primary school. 
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against the injustices suffered by them at the 
khali when the then Labour Commissioner 
made a surprise visit. Again, when the 
women were out of work due to Union 
action and owners’ retaliation, as in Rasnol 
village, they would continue to leave the 
children at the creche, while Union 
organisers held meetings with them and 
approached the owners for re-starting 
work in the khali factories. The faith of 
the mothers in the Union and in the 
importance of the creches helped through 
several crises. 


Further, the existence of the 
creche programme has softened SEWA’s 
confrontationist union image. SEWA is now 
viewed as the manager of useful development 
programmes like creches and health care. 
Many of the khali owners who refused to 
even speak to SEWA’s union organisers, are 
quite amenable when it comes to discussing 
child care or health. These issues serve as 
useful channels for dialogue and negotiation, 
in an otherwise hostile atmosphere. 


Multiple roles 


There are also some piquant and 
unexpected aspects to this relationship. SEWA 
is the first ever Union in the country to provide 
child care services to its members. In so doing, 
it finds itself playing several roles at the 
same time, some of them with inherent 
contradictions and hence a potential source 
of identity confusion. SEWA is, at one and 
the same time, a militant union devoted to 
protecting women’s interests as workers, a 
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service organisation delivering services like 
child care and health for working women and 
functioning as an institution, and an employer, 
employing workers to deliver specific services 
like child care. Understandably, the 
perceptions of the different partners are not 
similar. When mothers identify themselves 
with the Union, they see themselves as "users" 
and not as "owners"; the creche teachers 
identify themselves as "employees", while 
SEWA organisers see all as working 
partners in a movement. The process of 
clarifying and understanding these multiple 
roles, resolving potential contradictions, 
developing appropriate attitudes and living 
out the roles ‘effectively is a long, slow 
and complex one, which SEWA has begun 
to address. 


Credit and health 


The creche programme has also had 
the effect of organizing the workers on other 
pressing issues like credit and health. The 
link with the Union was there from the start, 
and as the creche programmes grew, the 
women were ready to work together and form 
a savings group. In every village where there 
was a creche, the mothers formed a savings 
group and even started giving out small loans 
from the funds collected. There are currently 
45 savings groups with a total saving of 
Rs. 1,86,000. 


Similarly, although SEWA-trained 
village health workers were active even 
before the creches started, the latter began 
to provide a readymade interface between 
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the mothers and the children and the 
health workers. This improved and increased 
both the outreach of health care provided 
and the demand for this service. Currently, 
SEWA members are obtaining primary 
health care from twelve village health 
workers, including the nineteen villages 
where the creche programme exists. 
Linking the creche and health services 
has been essential to ensure integrated 
social services. 


Child care and social justice 


Organising workers on health and 
child care issues can be a focal point for 
further organising on economic and other 
issues. In Kheda district’s Tranol, Kunjrav 
and Rasnol villages, for example, tobacco 
workers were reluctant to unionise and 
demand minimum wages. They would 
barely admit that many women worked 
night shifts for abysmal wages and were 
Subject to sexual abuse, but they did 
however, express the need for health 
care. With regular contact through health 
activities, a close relationship was built 
between the tobacco workers and SEWA, 
leading to willingness to join the Union and 
even demand education for workers. 


In response to workers’ needs and 
in the absence of State-run schemes for 
the self-employed, SEWA has initiated 
- several programmes of its own, integrating 
its various activities. For example, members 
are organised to demand child care from the 
local authorities, and-women involved in 


health activities are organised to demand 
cheap and safe drugs or water and 
sanitation. It is also emphasized that rather 
than passively waiting for social services, they 
must organise and struggle, make themselves 
seen and heard, to obtain services. The lesson 
that workers have to be involved as 
participants, rather than passive ‘recipients’ 
of services, has been well learnt by the 
workers, and has to be taken into account 
by the policy makers. 


The role of the child care worker 


Shaishav has thrown up yet another 
vital issue - the role and status of the child 
care worker. By its insistence on paying the 
child care worker Minimum Wages (the same 
payable to the creche mothers as agricultural 
or factory labourers) SEWA has brought 
mothers and creche teachers together as 
partners and shown itself to be a good 
employer. Not only that, it has given the 
creche teachers a sense of self-worth and 
self respect as well as an identity as 
paraprofessionals and released the springs of 
initiative and creativity within them, making 
them ready to run the creches themselves. 
This is a far cry from the situation of most 
creche workers in the country, who subsist 
on a miserable pittance far below minimum 
wages, and with poor working conditions. 
SEWA’s bold step should add force to their 
demand for a better deal. That the quality 
of services is related to the status, satisfaction 
and motivation of the workers may seem an 
obvious managerial truth, but it is one that 
has far-reaching consequences for policy. 
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Replicability 


The elements which are the 
outstanding characteristics of Shaishav and 
which are largely responsible for the 
quality and relevance of the programme, 
are also by definition, the most difficult 
to replicate, besides being expensive, 
precisely because they are related directly 
to SEWA’s unique work ethos, goals and 
style of working. 


In replicating these elements, the 
limitations of Government funding and 
of agencies with different goals and 
styles and lacking such linkages, will have 
to be kept in mind, while at the same 
time finding ways to retain some of the 
positive elements. | 


Inputs to policy 


From running a few creches, to 
turning the issue into an insistent demand of 
women workers for support services as their 
right is a big step and has taken SEWA 
into the arena of policy-making. SEWA 
has already well demonstrated in the past its 
clear understanding of the need to work 
at several levels, from the micro-level of 
grassroots to the macro-level of national 
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and international policy making and 
legislation, and of the varying strategies 
needed at each level. SEWA’s skills in 
the various stages of policy-making, which 
have so far been used to battle for women’s 
rights as workers, are now being brought into 
play on the issue of child care as a support 
for working women. 


The question of how to influence 
policy and of the mix of various strategies 
to be adopted, cannot be prescribed. But 
there is today a new aspect to be considered. 
SEWA, considering itself a non-political 
organisation, has so far steadfastly refused 
to be drawn into electoral politics. Yet many 
hold the view that entry into electoral 
politics may be necessary to give poor 
working women a voice in decision making 
and the allocation of funds. This is illustrated 
by a recent success story from SEWA itself. 
One of the creche teachers, who contested 
an election and become the Vice-Sarpanch 
of her village, has been able to create 
awareness and support for the creche 
in the Panchayat. In the context 
of the new Panchayati Raj setup, which 
makes special provision for women’s 
participation, SEWA may even wish to 
reconsider its stand on this issue. 
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Yet many hold. the view that entry into electoral politics 
may be necessary to give poor working women a voice in 
decision making and the allocation of funds. 
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8 LOOKING AHEAD 


Shaishav Cooperative, formally 
registered in December 1994, has steadily 
gained ground as a district-level cooperative 
of women workers, thus entering a new and 
challenging phase of work. Yet many important 
questions face the cooperative, perhaps the 
most pressing being that of financial 
sustainability, in view of escalating costs of 
food and milk. Creche teachers will have to 
undertake financial planning and be fully 
conversant with costing and raising funds. 


At the same time, the cooperative 
faces tremendous pressure to expand, from 
the district’s 15,000 members in 200 villages. 
Having seen the fruits of child care, women 
workers in other villages and talukas are 
pressing hard for such centres in their villages. 
Shaishav has plans to start an additional twenty 
creches over the next three years. 


Another breakthrough 


The lack of facilities for children 3- 
6 years of age who leave the creches, has 
been a concern from the beginning. Mothers 
have been constantly arguing that their 3 to 
6 years olds would lose all that they had 
gained. Many mothers were so vociferous on 
this issue that they even pulled out 
contributions at meetings to make the 
inclusion of 3-6 year olds possible. 


At first, SEWA explored the 
possibility of a link up with ICDS, but 
found that this would be difficult. So 
began the search for resources to set 
up balwadis. 


Shaishav has finally expanded its 
work in each centre and a balwadi of 
3 - 6 year olds runs adjacent to each original 
creche. Three creche teachers now work 
with forty-five young children. This has 
no doubt fulfilled a long-standing need, 
but has also raised new problems. The 
first is that of adequate space for the 
additional children, but this is a challenge 
Shaishav is all too familiar with. In some 
places, accepting a third teacher was hard 
for the initial pair, who had a comfortable 
working arrangement. Patient and sensitive 
handling by the supervisors will help to 
overcome this. 


The big change is that Shaishav’s 
visibility as a cooperative of women workers 
has increased at the district level. There is 
a lot of interest from workers, local leaders, 
officials and employers. So Shaishav begins 
its second phase with several difficult 
problems facing it on the one hand, and on 
the other, the grass roots experiences, 
tremendous faith and solid backing of SEWA 
members as constant inspiration. 
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Appendix I 
A NOTE ON SEWA 


The Self-Employed Women’s Association, popularly known by its acronym ‘SEWA’, 
entered its twenty-second year in 1994, 


The SEWA movement is enhanced by its being a Sangam or confluence of three 
movements - the labour movement, the cooperative movement and the women’s movement. 
Gandhian philosophy, with its emphasis on non-violence and truth, is the inspiration for 
SEWA, which helps poor, self-employed women to effect social change. 


Organising women to enter the mainstream of the economy through the twin strategies 
of struggle and development, SEWA also supports its members’ efforts towards empowerment 
and autonomy. SEWA assists its members in presenting their own priorities for employment 
and other related issues to the government and society at large, and helps women organise 
for policies and programmes which are just, appropriate and truly reflect the reality, needs 
and priorities of the self-employed. Further, SEWA helps women workers to obtain the 
visibility and recognition that are their due both in the economy and in society. Finally, 
SEWA organises self-employed workers into both tradewise unions and co-operatives, so 
that they may be autonomous and self-employed in the true sense of the word; and so 
that they may finally control the fruits of their own labour. 


Self-employed workers are those who earn a living through their own small enterprise 
or their own labour. Most are very poor, rarely having assets or working capital. All 
they have are the knowledge and skills of their traditional occupation and their capacity 
for hard labour. There are three types of self-employed workers : 


¢ Hawkers and vendors who sell their wares, often moving from place to place 
¢ Home-based workers and craftswomen who produce goods, and 
¢ Manual labourers and service-providers who sell their labour. 


Today nearly 90% of all women workers in India are self-employed, and women 
constitute more than half of the self-employed. SEWA’s two concrete goals for the self- 
employed are full-employment and self-reliance. Economists and planners may talk of full- 
employment at the macro-level, but for SEWA, the term means that every single family 
obtains employment, with assurance of income security, food security and social security 
(health care, child care and shelter). In addition, self-reliance implies that women should 
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be autonomous individually, collectively, economically and in terms of their decision- 
making ability. 


SEWA’s three main activities, which are integrated and interlinked, with SEWA 
members as the focus of all three are: 


¢ The Union 
¢ The co-operatives 
¢ The support services. 


When organizing poor, self-employed women, it became apparent that while 
regular sustained work and income, and then food security are their foremost priorities, 
they also have other basic needs. These needs, which include health care, child care, shelter 
and protective insurance, may be broadly called social security services. Over the years, 
SEWA has found that lack of these seriously hampers the ability of poor women to earn. 
Child care thus has a direct economic impact on the lives of the poorest of women workers 
in India. 
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Appendix 2 
FACTORIES ACT, 1948 (INDIA) as amended up to Ist May, 1982. 


Sec. 48 : Creches 


1, In every factory wherein more than thirty women workers are ordinarily employed, there 
shall be provided and maintained a suitable room or rooms for the use of children under 
the age of six years of such women. 


2. Such rooms shall provide adequate accomodation, shall be adequately lighted and ventilated, 
shall be maintained in a clean and sanitary condition and shall be under the charge of 
women trained in the care of children and infants. 


3. The State Government may make rules: 


a. prescribing the location and the standards in respect of construction, accomodation, 
furniture and other equipment of rooms to be provided under this section; 


b. requiring the provision in factories to which this section applies of additional 
facilities for the care of children belonging to women workers including suitable 
provision of facilities for washing and changing their clothing; 


c. requiring the provision in any factory of free milk or refreshment or both for 
such children; 


d. requiring that facilities shall be given in any factory for the mothers of such 
children to feed them at necessary intervals. 
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Appendix 3 


THE GROWTH OF THE CRECHES 
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Appendix 4 

CHANGES IN MOTHERS’ HEALTH-RELATED ABILITIES/SKILLS 

Table 1 Food items given to children 


* No reply in 4 cases. 
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Table 3 Measures taken in case of diarrhoea 


* No reply in 2 cases. 


Table 4 Measures taken in case of fever 
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* Multiple responses. 
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Table 5 Measures taken in case of measles 


* Multiple responses. 


Table 6 Measures taken in case of major illness 


* Multiple responses. 
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Appendix 5 


SERVICE COOPERATIVES FOR CHILD CARE 


Women workers themselves are so steeped in their economic problems that it 
takes them a while to fully comprehend how child care can affect their lives and that 
of their children. 


So at first, women do not always articulate child care as one of their top priorities. 
However, once they are organized, become aware of their rights as workers and begin 
to appreciate themselves and their own economic contribution to society, their perceptions 
and needs change. They begin to articulate their social security needs including child care 
and are even willing to contribute towards this from their own earnings. This then, is the 
first hurdle or struggle that they face - that of recognizing their own self-worth, their individual 
and collective contribution as economically active members of society. 


The next struggle is to obtain access to social security services. Eager to find out 
where and how services may be obtained, women soon learn that the availability of child 
care is far below their needs. 


Despite constitutional directive principles and the legal provisions available for the 
protection of children of working women, adequate child care services are not available. 
The National Policy for Children was followed by the Integrated Child Development Scheme 
(ICDS) in 1974. In the same year, the National Committee on the Status of Women in 
India categorically stated that adequate child care was essential for the children of working 
women. Moreover, in 1988, the landmark report, SHRAM SHAKTI of the National 
Commission for Self-Employed Women, stressed the need for child care. Following this 
report a network pressure group, FORCES (Forum for Creche and Child Care Services), 
was formed as a coalition of several groups to lobby for adequate child care both in terms 
of quality and quantity. 


Even after two decades, ICDS and other government child care services have not 
been able to reach out to the geographic areas and vulnerable populations which need these 
services the most. As a result, many children of poor families in rural as well as in urban 
areas are left out. 


To fill in the lacuna of available child care options, SEWA has helped its members 
organise their own child care programme since 1982. Self-employed women were provided 
in-service training and began to work as child care providers in Ahmedabad city, and some 
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villages of Ahmedabad district, and by 1986, the child care workers formed their own 
cooperative, Sanghini. 


The registration of Sanghini as a full-fledged cooperative was itself a long struggle. 
The Cooperative Department officials always asked - But what will you produce in Sanghini? 
How will you be viable? The first group of Sanghini leaders confidently replied - We will 
produce child care services, of course. And if we do our work well, our colleagues will 
pay for the services. It will be a struggle to be viable, but in SEWA we have learned 
how to struggle. Why, our lives are full of struggle all the time! 


The persistence paid off, and today Sanghini runs 36 creches and anganwadis in 
slums where more than 1000 children (0 to 6 years) are looked after by local women, 
also members of SEWA. Training in child care, child development, health care, nutrition 
and organising is provided by SEWA as technical support. Equipped with this experience, 
SEWA began work in Kheda district in 1984. 
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